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TABLE-RAPPING ON THE STAGE. 

When but the other day I saw the curtain fall on the 
last act of M. Victorien Sardou's new play " Spiritisme," 
which Mme. Sarah Bernhardt has been bringing out at the 
Renaissance, I was irresistibly led to think of another 
drama by an infinitely greater dramatist — the noble and 
pathetic " CEdipus Coloneus " of Sophocles. The two 
plays have certainly nothing in common, nor have the two 
playwrights, yet there is a good and sufficient reason why 
a spectator of the one in modern Paris should think of the 
other acted long ago in ancient Athens. It was the " CEdi- 
pus Coloneus" that Sophocles read with such triumphant 
success before the judges whom the rapacity of his heirs 
had forced him to confront. As the splendid verses rolled 
one upon another like the waves of a great ocean, all 
doubts of the aged poet's sanity that possessed his auditors 
vanished like mist before the rising sun, and one and all, 
staid judges, rapacious heirs, curious spectators, found 
themselves confronted with a vision of incomparable gran- 
deur — the vision of a divine and serene fulfilment of the 
judgment of the gods conceived by the puissant and supreme 
imagination of the most perfectly balanced of inspired poets. 
The " CEdipus Coloneus " was in other words, like the 
glorious angel which Titian painted for the Church of St. 
Salvatore in Venice — in one of the noblest of all " Annun- 
ciations" — a convincing proof that even in "extreme old 
age " the master's eye still " saw life steadily and saw it 
whole." 

Now it is precisely because a spectator of " Spiritisme " 
would find it impossible to speak thus of its distinguished 
author that a mental association of the Athenian and Parisian 
dramas is neither unnatural, nor surprising. One is almost 
forced to conjecture whether the reading of" Spiritisme" in 
manuscript would have acquitted the President of the So- 
ciety of Dramatic Authors and Composers of the charge of 
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dotage had he been unfortunate enough to be subjected, like 
Sophocles, to the machinations of rapacious heirs. With 
members of the Society for Psychical Research for auditors 
a verdict of acquittal could not hang long in doubt, and the 
same would probably be true of a jury of French critics 
whose proverbial politeness would never allow them so much 
as to insinuate that a distinguished academician could write 
nonsense ; but with critics characterized by that blunt com- 
mon-sense which so frequently redeems our helter-skelter 
Anglo-Saxon judgments upon matters literary and artistic, 
I feel sure that M. Sardou would not come off scot-free- 
His admirable mastery of dramatic technique would of 
course save him in the end from utter condemnation by any 
judges, but the action of his new play is so poor and thin 
that he will find it difficult, it would seem, to preserve his 
reputation for cleverness and to prevent his dramatic heirs 
from vigorously clamoring that his throne is or should be 
vacant. 

The above unfavorable judgment seems to be that of the 
city of Paris, for the management of the Renaissance has, 
after a bare two weeks, announced a revival of" LaTosca," 
and even M. Sardou himself does not speak hopefully about 
the latest offspring of his fecund invention. The news- 
papers, indeed, have discussed the drama in all its details as 
only Parisian newspapers can do, and their criticism has 
been, me judice, far too mild and urbane ; but on the whole 
it is plain that Sardou has pleased neither his fellow spirit- 
ualists, nor the materialists, nor the general public that halts 
between these two extremes of opinion. Certainly the tenor 
of the exclamations one hears in the foyer as one leaves the 
theatre is neither commendatory nor expressive of keen in- 
terest, nor is it hard to distinguish hisses amid the conven- 
tional signs of applause that mark the last fall of the cur- 
tain. Paris has talked and written a good deal about 
" Spiritisme," but in fact Paris has already damned it — 
which goes to show that although the great city may have 
grown old in vice, it is not yet in its dotage. 
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But before giving a short analysis of this latest novelty 
of the Parisian boards, it may be well to say a word or two 
about the milieu or environment in which it has been pro- 
duced. It would naturally be an impertinence for a mere 
sojourner who is not a professional dramatic critic to under- 
take to characterize the present status of the drama in 
France — to do this even fairly well would require repeated 
visits or a protracted residence, in addition to long and care- 
ful study of the works of past and contemporary dramatists. 
Paris simply swarms with theatres of all degrees of excel- 
lence and one has but to consult M. Jules Martin's thick 
little volume entitled " Nos auteurs et compositeurs drama- 
tiques " in order to discover that the supply of playwrights 
is proportionally great. But if one keeps one's eyes and 
ears open and if one reads attentively the columns of crit- 
icism that the newspapers devote to the stage one can easily 
form some general conclusions as to the status of the dra- 
matic art in France that will be controverted with difficulty 
and that will enable one to understand the importance of 
" Spiritisme" as marking a distinct stage in the evolution or 
rather devolution of French dramatic genius. The truth is 
that this genius is plainly fagged. The public still frequents 
the theatres, the government still supports them, well trained 
and here and there great actors still adorn them and able 
men still write for them — but the fatal handwriting is upon 
their walls for all who have the eyes to see. No nation 
however brilliant can continue forever to write, act, and wit- 
ness plays based upon one sole dominant idea — that of 
matrimonial infelicity. Yet this is apparently what the 
French are trying to do and, as in fiction, they are begin- 
ning to show signs of fatigue and, as in painting and sculp- 
ture, they are becoming indurated, heart and brain, by their 
absorption in a soulless technique. It is true that they still 
have a taste for their classic masterpieces so that it is difficult 
to get a good place at the matinees of the Theatre 
Francais ; it is true also that such accomplished writers as 
M. Jules Lemaitre and such authors of creative genius as 
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M. Zola apparently do not despair of the stage for which 
they are beginning to write steadily ; but it is none the less 
true that dramatists are frantically striving after some new 
thing and not finding it, and that the public is more and 
more deriving solace and satisfaction from the tasteless 
performances of the Folies-Bergere, Olympia, and La 
Cigale. Pantomimes, ballets, tableaux — these are the 
paying things, and so a young writer like M. Auguste 
Germain finds it worth his while to set the old story of 
Phryne into an absurd ballet-pantomime which would be 
a flat failure but for the wonderful symphony of colors 
presented by the three tableaux. Phryne is indeed a sub- 
ject well suited to a Parisian audience, but it is heartrending 
to have her pristine voluptuousness exchanged for sheer 
idiocy. 

A puritan might perhaps contend that variety shows with 
songs and dances, tight-rope walking, trained elephants, and 
gorgeous pantomines, while bad enough, are still not so per- 
nicious in their effects as regular dramas which apparently 
make adultery the sole end of marriage He might be right 
on this point, although it should be observed that it is cer. 
tainly possible for one who is neither a prude nor a puritan 
to have his moral notions considerably shocked at these 
hybrid entertainments which are apparently a sign that the 
taste of the French is being perverted much as English taste 
was when a crop of gorgeous masques took the place of the 
mighty dramas that filled " the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth." It must of course be admitted that the dramas 
which the variety shows are replacing and to which such a 
play as "Spiritisme" is an unworthy successor — to-wit 
those of Augier and Dumas_/f/s and their compeers were not 
in the least degree " mighty." They possessed, however, 
great and distinct merits whatever signs of the coming de- 
cadence a practised critic might discern in them. Such an 
admirable comedy of manners as Augier's " Le Gendre de 
M. Poirier " would be a credit to any nation and to any age, 
but may we expect soon to see a worthy pendant to it? I 
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have no desire to assume the ungrateful role of a pessimistic 
prophet especially in a department of art that requires long 
years of careful study for its mastery, but I confess that when 
such a skilful dramatist as M. Sardou is driven in his search 
for novelties to treat table-rapping seriously and when I find 
dramatic critics dealing tenderly with the disgusting plot of 
such a play as M. Maurice Donnay's " La Douloureuse " 
which is now holding the boards at the Vaudeville, I am 
forced to conclude that if the genius of the French drama 
is not in extremis it is because like the damsel in the story ? 
poisons have become its daily nutriment. But the damsel in 
the story (I do not know whether I have Hawthorne's or Dr. 
Garnett's in mind) was deadly to all who rashly touched her 
lips, and such I fear the genius of the French drama is 
likely to prove to succeeding playwrights unless a moral re- 
volution is somehow worked in France. But is not this con- 
clusion fortified by what one reads of modern French fiction 
and by what one sees of modern French art in the Luxem- 
bourg? I confess that " Spiritisme " gave me no worse fears 
for the future of the drama in France than I felt the other 
day for French painting when I walked throngh the just re- 
opened and renovated Luxembourg and saw the dense crowd 
thronging the rooms in which the execrable daubs of the 
new impressionists are exposed to the public gaze. M. 
Sardou's wishy-washy spiritualism is bad enough, but what 
is it besides the sheer nastiness of a certain picture by Manet 
which happily need not be described? I set out, however, 
to discuss a drama about which everyone is talking and not 
to indulge in a jeremiad on French decadence which would 
come better from Herr Nordau. 

"Spiritisme" as its name implies is distinctly a drama of 
now-a-days ; one might say that it is fin de Steele with a 
vengeance. Two of its three acts take place in the provin- 
cial town of St. Jean de Luz ; the third at Quiberon. Seven- 
teen persons take part in it of whom seven are women, but 
there are practically only six characters of importance. 
These are M. D'Aubenas, a devotee of spiritualism, and 
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Simone his wife; Valentine her cousin and Stoudza her 
iover ; and Davidson a Scotch medium, together with his op- 
ponent Parisot, a Parisian physician. The other men and 
women who surround these serve to give the neat social set- 
ting in which the French dramatists excel, but beyond this 
they count for little. The two chief threads of the plot, 
Mme. D'Aubenas' guilty relations with the unprepossessing 
Stoudza and her husband's penchant for spiritualism are 
soon seized by even the most casual on-looker, who will also 
be struck at once by the shallowness of every character in- 
troduced save only the cousin Valentine who plays the part 
of the good genius with even less disguise than the Attend- 
ant Spirit does in Comus, if one may mention that pure 
creation of genius in the same breath with M. Sardou's per- 
formance. The truth may as well be admitted that even 
with an adulterous intrigue to help him the dramatist has 
not been at all able to create a role worthy of the great ac- 
tress who brought her genius to his aid. Breaking one's 
marriage vows for a sordid and unalluring lover and win- 
ning back a weak, silly husband are not exactly feats that 
can raise a woman's character to the level of a heroine 
worthy of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt's powers of interpretation. 
So too the deluded D'Aubenas, dupe of his wife and of the 
shallow Davidson, the medium (whom it is needless to say, 
M. Sardou does not mean to make shallow) is not a char- 
acter likely to arouse genuine sympathy in any audience. 
The fact is that the success of the dramatist in his chosen 
role of advocatus diaboli — I beg his pardon — sfiritus, was 
jeopardized from the first by his inability to create a single 
character of essential vitality* Was it that his subject handi- 
capped M. Sardou? Having to deal with spiritualism was 
he irresistibly compelled to give us flabby characters? An 
affirmative answer would hardly be complimentary to a 
dramatist who fortifies himself by quoting Sir Alfred Rus- 
sell Wallace and the Society for Psychical Research. 

The characters failing from the start we are naturally in- 
terested in discovering what sort of plot we may expect. 
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Here again we are doomed to disappointment. The intrigue 
between Simone and Stoudza has nothing especially interest- 
ing about it as an intrigue, and the spiritualistic dabblings of 
D'Aubenas and his friends are infantile in the extreme. 
The latter lead up, however, to a discussion on the subject 
of spiritualism between Davidson and Parisot, in which the 
Scotch medium, as might be expected, vanquishes his op- 
ponent who leaves in a huff — the arguments of neither 
being worthy of serious consideration but being perhaps as 
elaborate as the drama could stand. After this discussion 
we are furnished with a concrete manifestation of spiritual 
powers, for Simone having left, ostensibly to take a short 
journey, but really to keep an appointment at her lover's 
villa, her husband and the remaing guests sit down to ques- 
tion " the spirits " by means of that time honored instru- 
mentality, the table. It is almost impossible to describe the 
impression produced upon a cold-blooded spectator when he 
sees this childish pastime of the parlor made use of in all 
earnestness as an integral part of his play by a dramatist of 
European celebrity. After some of the usual hocus-pocus, 
the spirit with the aid of a stick and a painted alphabet and 
of the pliant hand of D'Aubenas, manages to spell out the 
word " ouvrez." After some further questioning it raps af- 
firmatively at the word " fenetre," whereupon someone opens 
the window and behold! a fiery glare announces the fact 
that there is a conflagration at the railway station. The ab- 
sent Simone is at once remembered — for she must be just 
about to take her train — and there is a frantic rush from the 
room, the spectator being left to reflect that for once at least 
he has been present at a spiritualistic stance that has not 
been entirely occupied in fatuities. He is tempted, how- 
ever, to think that it is a pity that D'Aubenas's spirits did 
not consider it worth while to inform him of the moral dan- 
ger his wife ran when she began her intimacy with the for- 
tune-seeking Servian. But this would have been a little 
hard on M. Sardou since it would have deprived his second 
act of all its sensational features. 
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These features it is needless to say are strained severely 
by the dramatist. Simone and her lover from the time they 
learn of the conflagration, which was caused, it appears, hy 
the collision of the train Simone should have taken with 
some freight cars loaded with petroleum, and especially after 
a frantic visit paid to the villa by D'Aubenas and his friends 
in search of information — for Stoudza had accompanied 
Simone to the station — are in a situation the dreadful fea- 
tures of which are brought to a climax by the fact that 
Valentine, the good genius, suspecting the truth, stays be- 
hinn after D'Aubenas has departed, denounces Stoudza and 
forces the hiding Simone to come forth from her conceal- 
ment. The acting possibilities of such a scene — in which 
a wife finds it better that her husband should believe her 
dead with honor than living in dishonor, are, of course, 
great from the Sardou-Bernhardt point of view and it is un- 
deniable that the distinguished tragedienne and the two ex- 
cellent actors that support her make the most of them. The 
close of the act is marked by Valentine's exposure of 
Stoudza's unworthy designs on Simone's fortune, which he 
hoped to secure for himself by forcing a divorce from 
D'Aubenas, and by Simone's indignant repudiation of her 
mercenary lover and her return to her better self. But it is 
all melodramatic and poorly managed — since to have 
brought out fully the dramatic possibilities of the situation, 
all the time wasted on the spiritualistic features of the play 
should have been utilized by the dramatist. 

With the third act M. Sardou takes leave of sensation- 
alism and returns to spiritualism and, sad to relate, to 
namby-pambyism. The scene is laid at Quiberon whither 
D'Aubenas has retired to rest his shattered nerves ; the 
motif of the remaining segment of the play being, of course, 
the reconciliation to be effected between husband and wife. 
This is brought about in orthodox fashion, so far as stage 
conventionalities go, by the good genius, Valentine, but the 
methods he employs are quite new on the boards. He per- 
suades D'Aubenas one night to call upon the Spirit of 
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Simone. That lady in the flesh takes the place of her own 
disembodiment and proceeds to make a full confession of 
her criminal conduct. D'Aubenas listens in a dazed state 
which ludicrously suggests a man shaking off the effects of 
nightmare and takes away from the spectator all sense of 
the weird and the supernatural. When he is sufficiently 
awake, he sits up like a convalescent and receives his re- 
pentant wife in his arms, pardoning her with a rapidity 
which ought, one would think, to set a premium upon adul- 
tery if it were common in real life. 

Such is " Spiritisme " put forth in its bare outlines without 
M. Sardou's clever dialogue, or the admirable acting and 
and setting given it by the management of the Renais- 
sance. That it has succeeded at all is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that Mme. Sarah Bernhardt and her company were 
willing to appear in it Where the elements of the plot are 
not childish they are stale and, as we have seen, there are no 
characters that deserve a moment's regard. What alone 
makes the play worthy of attention is the fact that it ac- 
centuates the striving of the modern theatre after somethi i 
no matter what and that it is the legitimate outcome of that 
problem-tendency, if one may use the phrase, so strongly 
impressed upon the drama in France by the genius of the 
younger Dumas. If it is legitimate to pose problems of 
matrimonial life that have to be solved by a pistol shot it is 
also legitimate to pose problems that are answered by a spirit 
who raps. M. Sardou seems to be honestly convinced that 
there are truths in spiritualism which his incredulous fellow- 
countrymen ought to be made to see and feel ; he therefore 
thinks himself fully justified in using these truths as the 
basis of a play. Now if one is allowed to depart from the 
canons of the pure comedy of manners, for there is here no 
question of tragedy, and if one may set out deliberately to 
make the drama a vehicle of instruction or of the discussion 
and solution of pressing problems there seems to be no 
more reason why a dramatist should not write a play to pro- 
claim his belief in table-rapping and in spiritualistic inter- 
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vention generally than why a novelist should not write a 
story to prove that Christianity is a myth or that socialism 
will bring the golden age. The generation that has tol- 
erated " Robert Elsmere " ought to tolerate "Spiritisme" 
but for the fact that the folly of the latter undertaking is 
more apparent than that of the former. M. Sardou has 
therefore more grounds for his apparently hazardous expe- 
riment than some of his critics give him credit for ; but he 
is probably little aware of the real nature of the service he 
has done the public. He has actually, if his younger rivals 
profit at all from his experience, succeeded in reducing the 
purpose drama to an absurdity which ought to lead to a nat- 
ural reaction in the direction of a more normal art. Whether 
the fatigue which has settled upon the genius of the French 
people will effectually check this reaction is a question which 
the future alone can decide. 

Meanwhile it is amusing to read the interviews to which 
the famous dramatist willingly submits. He is clever 
enough to prophesy that when, if ever, his play is performed 
in England and America it will suffer not merely from its 
thread of adulterous intrigue but from the fact that the spir- 
itualistic element is handled so tamely. 1 He rightly affirms 
that spiritualists have gone too far in England and America 
to be satisfied with primitive table-rapping and the bogey- 
fiasco of the final act. He excuses his diluted use of the 
supernatural, however, on the score that sceptical Paris 
would not have tolerated a larger or stronger dose. But 
Paris while naturally preferring wine to water, would cer- 
tainly prefer hot water to warm as a drink, and so one 
would think that the jaded Parisian public would have pre- 
ferred a darkened room and diaphanous hands, if the higher 
arcana of spiritualism were out of the question, to such a 
jejune and meaningless manifestation of supernatural agen- 
cies as a rapping table. Yet after all if there is one lesson 
that this great city teaches those who try to amuse and in- 

1 It has been recently brought out in New York with a decided lack of 
success. — Editor. 
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struct it and even those who try to be amused and instructed 
by it, surely that lesson is that " our little systems have their 
day " and that the play, the book, the picture of the hour 
must make room for something new to-morrow. So " Spir- 
itisme " will speedily become a thing of the past, unless the 
critics bear it in mind in order to point with it some future 
moral ; and such being the case it would be idle to write 
more about it save to point a very present moral by calling 
attention to the fact that the author of this dramatic mon- 
strosity has been a member of the French Academy for 
nearly twenty years while the author of " Germinal " is still 
clamoring for admission. 

An Observer. 



